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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR YOUNG MEN, 
SUGGESTED BY PSALM CXIx. 9. 


“ Wherewith shall a young man cleanse his way ?. by 
taking heed thereto according to thy word. 


Be thankful, my young friends, that the Author of the 
Holy Scriptures did not forget you. Be thankful that a 
question so interesting to you, and so pertinently answered, 
bas a place in these lively oracles. Suffer me, as a friend 
to your present and future happiness, to help you under- 
stand the meaning and importance of the question, and the 
pertinency of the answer which is annexed to it. 

To understand the meaning of the question, we must know 
what is intended by the young man’s way, and what by his 
cleansing it. I would here remark, that we might consider “a 


young man” as meaning a youth of either sex ; yet it is not 


my intention so to consider it now ; but rather to take it in 
its most literal sense, to mean a young man, in distinetion 
from a y woman ; * Wherewith shall a young man 
cleanse his way ’” ‘In the young man’s way allusion is had 
to a traveller’s passing through a country. No traveller can 
pass without taking a way or course: some take one way 
and some another. The young man’s way is his course 
VOL. v.| 28 
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through the youthful period’ of life ;—his course, consider 
him as an intelligent, accountable creature. 

As we now understand “what is “intended by the young 
man’s way, we need next to be told what is meant by his 
cleansing it. As his way is to be understood wholly ina 
spiritual, and not a natural sense, the cleansing spoken of 
must be of the same nature. His cleansing his way implies 
the mending of a bad character by reformation ; and also 
the preserving of a good character, if such a one has been 
already acquired. ‘The question bespeaks the original de- 
pravity of our.nature, and its continual tendency to defile 
itself with sin. Itis the testimony of God’s word, that “ we 
go astray as soon as we are born ;”-—and that “ ‘the imagt- 
nation of man’s heart is evil from his youth.” There is 
therefore no good character on earth, even among the young, 
unless it be those who are cleansed in the laver of regene- 
vation. Since that whicli is born of the flesh is flesh, it is 
absolutely necessary that every child who is born into the 
world sheuld be born again, even by the Spirit, or he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. Childhood and youth, when un- 
cleansed by divine grace, are vanity. Neglected, they are 
like the earth not tilled, which beareth briers and thorns. 
The young man’s way must be cleansed, or it will be a 
defiled and destructive way. whe question before! us is of 
no doubtful intextpreiahon.: ‘« Wherewith shall a young 
man cleanse his way ?”—With what, or by what means shall 
this thing be effected; that a young man shall pass through 
ihe dangerous period ‘of youth in such a polluted and pollu- 
ting world as this, and still keep himself unspotted from its 
pollutions : ? How shall he, living among tie vicious, be pre- 
served from vice; and living among the enemies of God, 
deny all ungodliness? . 

The meaning of the question being understood, permit me 
now to speak of the very great wnportance of it. A more 
interesting question can hardly be asked. Its importance 
is such that we should naturally conclude, it could not fail to 
excite the listening attention of every young man who hears 
it proposed. We should think that allthe young men io the 
world would be anxious to hear a correct answer to a ques- 
tion so interesting to them in every point of view. 

To ferm some adequate idea of the importance of the 
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muestion before you, it is suitable that you should remember, 
1. That a young man is peculiarly exposed to take an evil 
course. There is manifestly imminent danger of'a corrup- 
tion of morals in the case of that child, who at an early age 
leaves the paternal home to reside among strangers. Ordi- 
narily strangers will not watch over the inexperienced youth 
with parental solicitude, and “ charge every one of them as 
a father doth his children.” To be early separated from 
their parents is a thing which happens to our sons much 
more frequently than to our daughters. It is our sons, and 
not our daughters, who are called to the army in defence of 
their country. It is our sons who become mariners ; by 
which means they are for the greater part of the year cut off 
from sanctuary privileges. It is they who leave home to 
receive a public education at the university. It is they, in 
distinction from their sisters, who go abroad to be educated 
in the mercantile business, or to learn the mechanical arts. 

There is also peculiar danger in the case of young men 
from this circumstance ; that there are some sins to whicli 
they are more eminently exposed. There are sins of which: 
a young man can be guilty, and still in many circles be con- 
sidered asa gentleman, which if a youth of the other sex 
were to be charged with, she could have no standing in 
society. Among the sins of this class I would mention 
infidelity, profane swearing, drunkenness, debauchery, 
and duelling. What would be thought of a female athiest ; 
a female swearer; a female drunkard, debauchee, or 
duellist ¢ | 

Having seen the peculiar exposednéss of young men, let 
me, ‘2..Call your attention to the special importance of 
their standing in the community. By the appointment of 
Heaven they stand on elevated ground. Our young men 
are destined'to fill all our military and civil offices. From 
this portion of the rising generation are soon to be chosen al! 
those who will enact and execute the laws, and’ guard the 
interests of the nation. It is from among our sons that the 
Church of Christ is to receive all its pastors and other offi- 
certs. These also are'to be the missionaries, who are to go 
into all the world to preach the Gospel to every creattire. 
it is from our sons ‘that our colleges, ‘and for the most part 
pur academies, are to receive their presidents, professors, 
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and other instructors. In. fine, it is from our sons, that 
every family, according to the appointment of our Creator, 
is to receive its head. 

What inconceivable importance does this view of the sub- 
ject give to the question, started by the royal Psalmist. As 
it respects qualifications to fill these responsible stations, 
and discharge these important duties, the difference is im- 
mense between that young man whose way is cleansed, and 
him whose way is according to the course of this evil world. 
‘Who can but perceive the difference. 

There are other considerations which give weight to the 
question before us. Ist. ‘There is a vast difference in these 
two courses, as they must appear in the sight of Him with 
whom we have todo. The young man whose way is clean- 
sed is an object of his complacent regard, while the opposite 
character ts an abomination in his sight. ‘This considera- 
tion cannot be considered as a matter of small consequence 
to a thoughtful mind. 2. The difference between the two 
youths is great, as the comfort of parents and friends is 
respected. ‘A wise son mdketh a glad father ; but a fool- 
ish son is the heaviness of his mother.” A wise son is one 
who cleanses his way; and this is that which makes him 
differ from tbe foolish son who is a grief of mind to his 
parents. 3. The difference is great as it respects the pres- 
ent and future blessedness of the young man _ himself. 
“ The way of transgressors is hard.” The way of that 


_ young man is hard, whose way is not cleansed. Surely. we 


have no reason to envy him his comfort, while he is in full 
pursuit of “ the pleasures of sin.” And what comfort can 
such a youth have in the near prospect of death ? The sting 
of death is sin, and that sting has.not been drawn. Now he 
is about to realize the import of that caution, which made so 
little impression on him while immersed in scenes of gaiety 3 
* But know thou, that for all these things God will bring thee 
into judgment.” : 

€ meaning and importance of this question being now 
before you, I hope, young friends, that you are prepared to 
see the great pertinency of the answer which is added to it. 
[ will repeat. the question—it is this: “ Wherewith shall a 
young man cleanse his way ?” Now hear the answer: “ By - 
taking heed thereto according to thy werd.” What answer 
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could have exceeded this. How concise ; and yet hog full, 
If the young man would cleanse his way, he must take heed 
to it, and not live afrandom. He must take heed how he 
lives. He must live by rule ; and that rule, if he would 
| cleanse his way, must be the word of the living God. He 
must take heed to his way according to the word. This 
rule is perfect, because it is divinely inspired. It is an uner- 
ring standard which will never lead you astray from the 
right path. Every young man, who shall cordially consent 
to take the word of God as his counseller, will be preserved 
from corrupt principles and from corrupt practices. 
(To be continued. ) 
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LUCY AND HER DHAYE. 
( Continued from page 270.) 


Lucy instructed during the voyage in the principles of 
Christianity.—Her inquiries respecting England.—Ar- 
rives thete.—Placed under the care of Mrs. Courteney. 
—Her mind awakened and her heart affected.— Her anx- 
iety for the salvation of her Dhaye —A letter concern- 


ing her to India. 


It was during the continuance of this voyage, which was 
protracted for more than five months, that Lucy received 
the first rudiments of her education, and acquired her first 
religious ideas. Mrs. Courteney could speak the Hindoo- 
stannee language with fluency and elegance, and it was in 
that language that she first gave Lucy an insight into the 
leading truths of Christianity. The points on which she 
chiefly insisted were, first, the Unity of the Deity, and the 
Trinity i in Unity—the fall of man, and his consequent depra- 
vity—the great scheme of man’s salvation as prepared before 
the foundation of the world, and the various parts which the 
several Persons of the Trinity have appropriated to them- 
selves in this mighty work. 

It may be asked, were these subjects proper to speak of 
to a child of eight years old, and one who had been broughs 
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up ig the most profound ignorance respecting religion :/ 


Human wisdom would answer no: but the oracles of God! 


have decided this matter in a manner contrary to human | 
“ reason: to “whom shall he teach knowledge? and whom! 

‘shall he make understand doctrine? them that are weaned © 
from the milk and drawn from the breasts. For precept | 
must be upon precept, precept upon precept, line upon line, | 
line upon line, here a little and there a littlke—Jsaiah xxviii. 7 


9,10. But had Mrs. Courteney been persuaded that a 
more advaaced age might have been better fitted for lessons 
of this kind? She was also aware that it was probable that 
she might be separated from Lucy on her arrival in Eng- 
land, and this persuasion induced her to make the best ot 
the opportunity which offered itself for giving the child such 
instruction as she might not afterwards receive, as Lucy’s 
father was not at that time pious: but it was not by dry and 
long continued discourses that this excellent lady endeavour- 
ed to enlighten the mind of the little girl, but a few words 
spoken at one time and at another ina lively and attractive 
manner ; and not unseldom would she take occasion to 
elucidate some religious truth from any little passing event, 
or even from a question cassually put by the child in the 
course of common conversation. 

‘ Willthe same sun shine in England,” said little Lucy 
one day to Mrs. Courteney, “as we have now, and as we 
had in India at my poor Bungalow?” “Yes, my dear 
Lucy,” replied Mrs. Courteney, “it is the same sun which 
gives light throughout the whole world, visiting every part 
of it during the twenty-four hours ; and in this respect the 
sun affords a faint likeness of God, who is every where at 
once, imparting life to every creature. It is the same God 
who took care of you in India, who will take care of you 
in England... The sun sometimes dips its golden beams 
below that part of the earth and sea where we may happen 
to be, and is absent from us for many hours; but God is 
ever present with us. Ifwe ascend up into heaven he is 
there, if we go down into hell, he is there also,” &c. &c. 

Lucy could neither read nor work, and Mrs. Courteney 
did not press either of these employments more upon her 
than seemed agreeable to her ; but so as she could keep her 
by her side, and thus obtain an opportunity of forming her 
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pfinciples she regarded but little how she employed her 
hands, but allowed her to sit on the floor of the cabin as 
long as she would, endeavouring to twist thread with her 
hands and one foot, like a Dirgee, which was her principal” 
employment, provided she would hearken to such instruc- 
tion as she was able to give her in the Hindoostannee lan- 
guage, in which it is not always easy to find words which 
correctly explain the principles of the Christian faith. 

When the vessel arrived at the shores of England, Mrs. 
Courteney ventured to ask Lucy’s papa what his intentions 
were respecting his little girl. ‘ I have as yet,” he answer- 
ed, “ formed no decided one. Ihave no mother living, and 
my sisters are married and have families; I must therefore, 
of course, look out for a school as soon as possible for my 
child.” “ This being the case,” replied Mrs. Courteney, 
‘* will you trust her with me a short time? it is my inten- 
tion to seek some retired situation, where the society of your 
little daughter would be a great delight to me ; aud it would 
be a sweet occupation to superintend her education.” 

Lucy’s papa had been greatly delighted with the conduct 
of Mrs. Courteney through the whole of the passage ; and 
as she was a most elegant and well informed woman, he 
trusted his little daughter to her with the greatest pleasure. 
He was not then in a state to value her piety, which was 
in reality that part of her character which rendered the 
other advantages which she possessed truly estimable. 

It was a great comfort to Lucy to be told that she was 
not to leave Mrs. Courteney when she arrived in England, 
for she had now been long encugh with her to dread a 
separation from her; not that she yet felt by any means 
the same regard for her which she did for her poor Dhaye, 
of whom she continually spoke, dwelling with fondness upon 
the days and scenes that were past, and declaring, that 
as soon as she was grown up she would go back to India, 
and have her Dhaye and her bearer to live with her again. 
When led to think upon these subjects she would ask a thou- 
sand questions about England, and express dissatisfaction, 
whenever by the comparison she discovered that one country 
differed from the other. “And are there no gillanes* in 


* Gillanes—little squirrels of a beautiful appearance, who of- 
ten live in the thatch, and play about the verandalis of houses. — 
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England, Mrs. Courteney, and no crows in the verandahs ? 
I shall never like England, I know that I never shall.” In 
this manner she would exclaim, and give way to irritation, 
on which occasions Mrs. Courteney used to comfort her, by 
telling her of the liberty she would enjoy in England, in 
playing in the fields and gardens, without fear of injury 
from the scorching rays of the sun, or without danger of 
serpents or scorpions. But we are running into too many 
particulars, and are perhaps thus loosing sight of the main 
object of our story; which is not merely to give amuse- 
ment, but to convey an important lesson to such young 


persons as may find themselves in any mannar situated like - 


Lucy. 

When the East Indiaman arrived in England, Lucy’s 
papa proceeded immediately from the first port into which 
they put, to London; and Mrs. Courteney proceeded into 
Devonshire, where her friends and connexions resided ; and 
there, taking a small house, in a beautiful situation, she lost 
no time in commencing a regular plan of education for Lucy, 
for whom she had conceived a very strong inclination ; 
and such was the improvement observable in the little girl, 
when at the end of two months her papa came to see her 
her beautiful retirement, that he most thankfully accepted 
Mrs. Courteney’s kind offer to continue her charge of his 
beloved child, at least some years to come. 

Those amongst my young readers who are blessed with 
pious and careful parents, know how happily time passes 
in the presence of such dear friends: thus happily and 
usefully did little Lucy’s time pass with Mrs. Courteney, 
whilst from day to day her mind became more and more 
open on the subject of religion, and her heart and affections, 
through the divine blessing were continually drawn more 
and more out towards her Saviour and her God. 

She had been more than a year in England, and could 
speak the language fluently, when one day she said to Mrs. 
Courteney, “ Mamma,” for such she had lately used herself 
to call this lady, “ Mamma,I have been thinking a great 
deal—a very great deal lately about my Dhaye, and I would 
give all I possess in the world if I could but see her only 
for one hour.” “For one hour, my dear,’ said Mrs. 
Courteney ; “to see her only for one hour, and then to 
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part from her again, would only make you mere unhappy 
than to be as you now are, entirely separated from her. 
“No, no, no,” replied Lucy, speaking with earnestness, 
“no, no ; if I could see her but for one hour only, it would 
be a very great comfort to me, and I will tell you why 
mamma,” she added, springing up from her low seat at the 
feet of Mrs. Courteney, and laying-her hand upon the arm 
of thatlady, “ I will tell you why; mamma; I could in an 
hour tellher a great deal about our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
persuade her to love him and to serve him: you do not 
know how much I could say in one hour.” “My dear 
ehild,” returned Mrs. Courteney, whilst the tears startled 
in her eyes, “ I wish then Indeed that you could see your 
poor Dhaye, if thereby there might be hope of your per- 
suading her to forsake her false gods and turn to the true 
God: but as you cannot see her, have we no friend in 
India, my dear Luey, who is pious, and who would seek 
eut your Dhaye for you, and endeavour to converse with 
her on these subjects : let me recollect ; is there any one 
whom I could employ in such a service, amongst my friends 
in the higher provinces? How is this dear Dhaye to be found 
out, Lucy ;—where is she to be heard of ;—what is her, 
name ;—where is she likely tobe?” ‘Her name,” said 
Lucy, “ my beloved Dhaye’s nameis Piarreé; and papa, 
I dare say, can tell where she is to be found; do, mamma, 
write to some kind lady, and ask her to look for my poor 
Dhaye, and beg her to talk to her about the Saviour, and to 
point out to her how good the blessed Redeemer is, and tha: 
he will save her if she will be persuaded to leave her false 
gods. Do write, dear mamma.” “ My. dear child,” said 
Mrs, Courteney, gently pushing Lucy from her, for the child 
in the heat and warmth of her feelings had put her mouth 
close to the lady’s eheek, and was pressing her point with 
that kind of overcoming impatience which children not un- 
seldom use on any occasion of strong excitement; “ My dear 
child, have but alittle patience; give me time to think how 
this affair may best be managed ; you must allow me a little 
time for reflection.” 

Though Mrs. Courteney had spoken to Lucy with perfect 
good humour, and with her usual gentleness and sweetness, 
yet such was the state of the child’s feelmgs at that mo- 
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ment, that she was quite overcome by the slight repulse 
unintentionally given ; and turning away, she threw herself 
on her knees before a chair which was near’at hand, and 
resting her face upon it, she burst into an agony of tears, 
sobbing violently.’ Mrs. Courteney was surprised ; she in- 
stantly got up, and followed the child, “ My ey she 
said, “ my dear, my beloved, what has grieved you? did 
I say any thing te hurt*you: 2” Lucy looked up as she stil} 
knelt, and throwing back the auburn ringlets which shaded 
her polished brow, “ O, mamma, mamma,” she said, “ my 
poor Dhaye—I am afraid for my poor Dhaye; she does not 
know her Saviour, and you say that there is no hope for 
such as are strangers to Christ.” Mrs. Courteney sat down 
on the chair on which Lucy had rested her-head, and taking 
the child in her lap, mingled her tears with her’s. 

Mrs. Courteney, during a residence of some years in 
India, had seen many individuals among the heathen for 
whom she had conceived a ereat regard : her concern 
therefore for the spiritual welfare of the heathen at large 
was of such a nature as was easily excited in a strong 
degree ; and this was not the first time that she had evi- 
denced that regard in a manner, which those who had only 
heard of their miserable state might not easily conceive. 
Fora few moments she was unable to speak any words of 
comfort to the child, whose anxiety for the spiritual welfare 
of the beloved person who had had the charge ef her in- 
fancy seemed very remarkable, and could only (Mrs. Cour- 
teney felt) be attributed to a divine influence. “ My  be- 
loved child,’ she said, “ forgive me if 1 spoke harshly or 
shortlyto you a moment past: be assured I will do all I 
gan for your poornurse. I have a pious friend at Bareilly, 
to whom I will write to seek out your nurse; no expence 
shall be spared 3. and we will do what we can in order that 
she may hear the truth. Bet, my Lucy, teil me who put 
these thoughts im your head: when did you first begin 
to feel 7 on this subject.” Lucey turned and looked 
ap at Mrs. Courteney, not precisely comprehending the 
meaning of her question. “ When, my dear Lucy,” re- 
peated Mrs. Courteney, perceiving the child’s perplexity, 
““ when did you begin to wish to make your Dhaye a 
Christian ?” Mamma, I don’t know,” replied Lucy, “bm 
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Tused to think when I was in the ship, that I should like 
to go back to India when I was grown up, to live with my 
Dhaye; but since you taught me ebout heaven, I have 
thought no more of going to India ; but I have thought 
about going to heaven and to my Saviour : and then” con- 
tinued Lucy, sobbing, “then I thought again of my Dhaye, 
and whether she would be in heaven too.” The little girl 
could say no more; for many bitter thoughts at this mo- 
ment recurriag to her mind, she again burst into tears, and 
pressed her head against the bosom of her maternal friend ; 
whilst Mrs, Courteney administered to her every consolation 
which her kind and pious heart could possibly suggest. 
Immediately after this conversation, Mrs. Courteney wrote 
a letter toa Jady in Bareilly, a station not far distant from 
that occupied by Lucy’s papa; and having related to her 
a part of the conversation which had passed between herself 
and her little adopted daughter, she requested her, if possi- 
ble, to find out the poor woman who. was the object, of Lu- 
cy’s pious solicitude, and use such means as she might judge 
best, for conveying to her that instruction which her foster 
child was so anxious that she should receive. 
(To be continued. ) 
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MEEKNESS AND PASSION. 


(Contimed from page 305) 


“ Notruth is more evident, than that patience and perse- 
verance will accomplish what once appeared impossible to 
be achieved. And it is to be regretted, that this sentiment 
is not more earnestly pressed upon the youthful mind, How 
often has a child at school sat for hours over a task without 
even attempting to perform it, from the idea that he could 
not do it. Good tempered persons are universally esteemed, 
and esteemed they ought to be. They are the flowers that 
charm the eye and gratify the sense, and are directly opposed 
to. the thorn and the briar. * J wish I had the temper of such 
a@ person,’ is a very common remark, and often. made by 
those who wish to have that which they are determined they 
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will not give themselves any pains to acquire, if it cannot te 


acquired without pains.” Such were the observations of Mrs, 


Beaufort to her daughter, as they sat one morning togethe; 
at the work table—‘ Now my dear girl,” continued she, 


“ tell me whether you think you have made any progress § 


in this important study?” Eliza looked pensive. After 
a pause of a few moments, she replied “ Indeed, my dearest 
Mamma, i have not been inattentive to your advice, nor in- 
different to what I have read in that excellent work you lent 


me on the Government of the Temper: but I have had f 


many a severe struggle between passion and duty, and at 
times I thought passion would prevail, but, by the assist- 
ance ofthe Almighty I gained the victory.” 

“One victory thus gained,” said Mrs. Beaufort, “is a 
wreat victory. But tell me, dear Eliza! have you prayed for 
divine help ; have you laid this case before God, for even 
strength, to oppose the sallies of temper, is included in the 
gracious declaration and promise of Christ, ‘ whatsoever ye 
shall'ask the father in my name, He will give it you.’ This 
renders’ the issue certain, and I am convinced, that THE 
WORST TEMPER MAY BE ALTERED BY WATCHFULNESS AND 
PRAYER. 

“Tam persuaded of it, Mamma, and have frequently 
prayed that God, of his infinite mercy, would give me much 
of the meekness and gentleness of Christ—Do you think I 
am at all improved r” 

“Yes my dear, there is certainly a great difference, and 
your conduct has been observed by us with much satisfac- 
tion, and I trust, thankfulness to Almighty God, from whom 
cometh every good and every perfect gift. Let me repeat 
my advice, Rememser Jesus Curist. He Uived for us, 
died for us, and left an example to us that we should tread 
ia His steps.” 

Searcely had Mrs. Beaufort finished the Jast sentence, 
when a violent noise was heard in the kitchen, and a loud 
shriek instantly followed, “Fly Eliza,” said her Mother, 
and inquire, very mildly, what has happened.” 

circumstances were these: while the footman was 
busily engaged with his work, the cook desired he would go 
into the garden for herbs, “ At any other time Nanny,” said 


‘he, “Tam your humble servant, but I cannot go now, be- 
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sides, I believe that is a part of your work, and not mine.” 
“ Thank you, Mr. Cexcomb,” said Nanny, “I knew your 
civility before to-day, You think yourself a fine fellow with 
your master’s clothes on.” 

' So,so, Mrs. Turnspit,” smartly rejoined William, “ I 
wonder who made you such a fine lady—To be sure you are 
rather different in point of appearance to what you were 
when you first came into this family—not very cook-like 
then.” (sarcastically. ) 

“ Grievous words,” on both sides, continued to “ stir 
up anger; the heat was soon far above temperate, and at 
length reached the boiling-point. Then passion prevailed. 
The rolling-pin, which Nanny held in her hand, she threw 
violently at William ; 7 struck his head, and he fell, the 
blood flowed profusely, and Nanny, fearful that she had 
actually killed him, screamed in the greatest distress, and at 
the moment. her young Mistress entered, she exclaimed, 
“QO! Miss Eliza, what shall I do? I have struck poor 
William, and there he lies bleeding, What shall I dor’ 

“Do r” said Eliza, “ let Esther run to the village instantly, 
and desire Dr. Arthur to come and examine the wound, and 
[ will inform Mamma in the meantime.” 

Mrs. Beaufort was soon at the spot, and having given 
something to William to revive him, and had his head 
bathed, and carefully bound up, he was carried to his room, 
with strict orders that he might be kept quiet. The surgeon, 
who did not come home till the evening, having examined 
the wound, assared Mrs. Beaufort that there was no ground 
for alarm; William was down stairs the next morning, and 
at his work as usual. 

“William !” said Nanny, “ I hope you will forgive me, I 
am sure I did not mean to hurt you, but it was my dre adful 
passionate temper, that like a storm raged in me, indeed, 
William, I am very sorry. I hope God will forgive me, and 
you too.” 

“ Yes ! Nanny,” replied William, “ I forgive you with 
all my heart: | did nut think you were so passionate, or I 
would not have said a word to provoke you.” 

“lam passionate, William, very passionate ; but, thank 
God it is soon over.” 
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* Why, that may be, Nanny; but although it was soon 
over with your passion, yet it might have been soon oy er 
with my lite ; the fire that is kindled by passion is not easi- 
ly put out.” 

“ Very true, William, I did not think of that indeed. One 
moment might do what many years could not undo.” 

Nanny was summoned the next morning into Mrs. Beau- 
fort’s room, and after hearing all the circumstances, her 
Mistress addressed her thus : “* Iam truly grieved, Nanny, 
at what I have heard, and although I do not think William 
entirely blameless, yet you have certainly acted very impro- 
perly, in allowing yourself to be so much overcome by your 
temper, as to endanger his life. 1 have long determined te 
oppose immoderate passions, whenever and wherever I dis- 
cover them. Were it not that your deportment is in other 
respects becoming, [ would certainly dissmiss you at once 
from my scrvice, I would not, however, even appear rigid, 
and therefore, for this time I will pass it over; but should 
there be a repetition of the same offence, or indeed any 
improper tempers exhibited, you will leave my service forth- 


with.” 
Th 


te. 


ank you, Madam,” said Nanny, wiping her eyes, “J 
have justly incurred your displeas ure, nor would I attempi 
any thing ‘like a vindication of my abominable conduct. 1 
hope this will be a warning to me to guard against my bad 
temper.” 

Such were the events that occurred in this family, in con- 
sequence of ungoverned passion, and such events occur 
frequently in houses where God is not reverenced ; horses, 
dogs, cattle, husband, wives, parents, children, yea the 
whole creation groaneth, on account of*the fury of the mind. 
All attempts to promote religion and piety are useless where 
passions prevail, for 


The spirit like a peaceful dove, 
Flies from the realms of noise and strife. 


Young Beanfort continued to increase in favour with God 
and man. [very where he displayed the excellency ot 
Christian principles, by his gentleness, his mildness, ‘and 
forbearance. The happiness of others was what he desired 
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> promote, and he rightly considered that this was to be 

sccomplished not only by administering to their ple asures, 

but by avoiding to give them pain. At home he abstained 
from giving unnecessary trouble to the servants, and studied 
to meet the wishes of his parents. He formed the deter- 
mination to see peace always, and by all means, and to pur- 
sue it with industry and perseverance. Whoever was late 
in the house of God, and took off the attention of the “stupid 
starers” from the awful service, it was not young Beaufort. 
He was in his seat before the minister began the worship 
of God. His habit ofearly rising, his punctuality to his en- 
cagements, his unaffected. gravity, his kindness to his sis- 
ter, his attention to the poor, all tended to represent him as a 
character entitled to esteem. 

The reader will perhaps think, that such a character is a 
mere fancy piece, and that the drawing is not from ae 
But although such a character may be rare, it is nevertheless 
what the writer and the reader ought to be, and what the 
Sacred Scripture requires us to be. And although the 
standard of piety and morality are often represented too low. 
both in public discourses and in public life, even as it respects 
Christians, yet an attention to the Word of God, the erfly 
exact delineation of character, will discover,that THE PreTy 
AND MORALITY OF A BIBLE CHRISTIAN, AREF FAR MORE 
EXALTED THAN WHAT ARE DISPLAYED BY CHRISTIANS IN 
GENERAL. 

Since the affair of the challenge, Gianville and Beaufort 
had never met. The former, although convinced of his 
folly, had too much pride to acknowledge it, and he feared 
that the whole circumstance had been related to Lord Stock- 
ton. This had net been the case, but his conscience sur- 
mised it, and the very surmise mai “ him wretched. At one 
time he determined to give -peagere ‘to the affair, but this he 
relinquished as scon as the idea w: > fone How sad is it 
io go astray, and how difficult it is to regain the right path! 
Frequently had Lord Stockton inquired for Beaufort, but to 
every enquiry Glanville returned an evasive answer. In this 
state affairs continued ; when a circumstance occurred that 
brought them to a erisis. 

{Tao he continued. 
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FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
MENTOR CORRECTED. 


Tux Guardian is not a vehicle for religious controversy ; 
and the writer of this article would be the last to desire that 
it should ever become one. But if, either inadvertently, or 
by any other means, an important doctrine of the gospel hap- 
pens to be so represented, in this publication, as to be evi- 
dently calculated to leave an impression on the youthful 
mind, which is contrary to truth, it must be obviously desira- 
ble ¢! hat the representation be kindly ard candidly corrected. 
It is with the firm persuasion that a piece on Election, with 
the signature of Mentor, in the Guardian for July, is calcu- 
lated to leave such an impression, and with a view to correct 
the error, that the following remarks are submitted. 

This writer says—* The elect are all the holy men, and 
women, and children, who have hitherto died and gone to 
heaven; all the real saints who are now alive ;” and “all 
who will hereafter embrace Christ, and comply with the ea- 
sy terms of life.’ In somewhat fewer words, “all the tru- 
ly pious who have ever lived, or are now alive, or will live 
hereafter, are the elect.” More briefly still, “the good, and 
these only, are the elect.” This, with a little amplification, 
he calls an “ explanation” of the doctrine ; and says, “the 
explanation I have given must be a just one.” And he de- 
mands, “ What objection to this? Who would you have 
elected, if not the pious? Would you have the wicked 
elected, and the good rejected?” He alsosays, “ thé mo- 
ment any sinner......... Will freely and heartily comply with the 
terms of life, it will be made certain that he is elected. He 
has madc his calling and election sure.” 

Now, from these things, taken together, may not the young 
reader very naturally, indeed must he not almost unavoida- 
bly, come to the conclusion, that the elect are chosen to sal- 
vation because they are “ holy,” or “ truly pious,” or 


‘“‘vood 3” and that they are elected, personally ly, at the time 
when they become “holy,” “ truly pious,” or © good F” 
And, of course, that so far as the elect “* were chosen in eter- 
nity to everlasting life,” the choice of them was no more 
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than simply an eternal purpose of God to save all who should 
© become “holy,” “ truly pious,” or “ good f It certainly 
> seems to me that all this is bat a very fair and obvious con- 
- clusion, trom Mentor’s statements. What else can be the 
import of his queries, and of what he says of the election of 
any sinner being made certain? “ Who would you have 
elected, if not the pious? Would you have the wicked 
elected, and the good rejected 2”” Just as if the election 
were made between the wicked and the good. Besides, 
‘the moment any sinner .......... will comply with the terms 
of life,” or become “ truly pious,” or “good,” that moment 
“t will be made certain that he is elected. He has made 
his election sure.” 

This view of the subject, itis true, may make the doctrine 
of election so smooth, that the carnal heart, whether of the 
_ youthful or the aged reader, may find scarcely any thing re- 
} mainingin it, to disquiet i its ‘feelings ; ; but, most unhappily, it 
| is done very much at the expense both of truth, and of the 
riches of divine grace. 

‘The scripture doctrine of election is, not that some per- 
sens are chosen to salvation because they become “ truly pi- 
ous,’ or * holy,” or when they become “ truly pious,” or 
“holy ;” but that, when men were all viewed as sinners ; 
as sinners, too, who would ungratefully reject salv ation, 
when graciously offered through the mediation and atone- 
ment of the Son of God; some of them were chosen by 
God the Father, in Christ Jesus, from before the founda- 
tion of the world, rHAT THEY SHOULD BE HOLY, and with- 
out blame before him in love ; being predestinated to the 
adoption of children by Jesus Chr ist to himself, according 
. the good pleasure ef his will, to the praise of the glory 

his grace. They are elect, according to the foreknow- 
iedlee of God the Father, through sunctificution of the 
Spirit, UNTO OBEDIENCE, AND SPRINKLING OF THE BLOOD 
OF JESUS cHRIsT. Accordingly, when actually brought in- 
to a state of salvation, they are saved and called, NoT Ac- 
CORDING TO THEIR WoRKS, but according to God’s own 
purpose and grace, which he purposed in Christ Jesus, be- 
fore the world began. 

It is true, indeed, agreeably to Mentor’s statements, that 
all who ever have been, who now are, and who will hereaf- 
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ter be, “ truly pious,” are of the elect, and that these con- | 


stitute the precise number of the elect. For it is true, that | 
the elect, and these only, become “ truly pious.” But, that f 
any Mab ever was, Or ever will be elected, on account of 
his being “ truly pious,” or at the time of his becoming  tru- 


ly pious,” is what I think the scriptures do not teach ; and [ 
though what this writer has said, taken together, seems P 


plainly to imply this, yet, since he is « orthodox,” I can 
hardly persuade myself that it is exactly according to his 
own belief. 

When Mentor says, as already noticed, that “ the moment 
any sinner ......... will freely and heartily comply with the 
terms of life, it will be made certain that he is elected; he 
has made his .......... election sure ;” it seems to me he says 
what can hardly be true in any sense whatever. It is natu- 
ral to enquire, Where, and to whom, made certain, or sure ? 
Is it, at that moment, made certain, or sure, in the divine 
mind, or purpose? ‘This, surely, cannot be. Here it was 
certain, here it was sure, from everlasting. Known unto 
God are all uss works, from the beginning of the world. 
Is his election, then, made certain, or sure, to the believer 
himself, at the moment of his compliance “ with the terms 
of life?” Certainly not necessarily, nor even commonly. 
On the contrary, the number is very small, who become cer- 
tain, or sure, at the very moment of a saving conversion, 
that they. are elected, and shall be saved. Indeed, the ex- 
hortation, give diligence to make your calling and election 
sure, was addressed, not directly to impenitent sinners, but 
to believers, who had already complied “ with the terms of 
life,” having “ obtained like precious faith” with the Apos- 
tle’s themselves ; and that they might make their calling and 
election sure, that is, sure to themselves, they must App to 
their faith, virtue ; and to virtue, knowledge 3 and to know- 
ledge, temperance ; and to temperance, patiente; and to 


patience, godliness ; and to godliness, brotherly kindness ; 


and to brotherly kindness, charity. These things must be 
in them, and abound. 

Let not any youthful reader imagine, however, that the 
real doctrine of election, as contained in the scriptures, and 
asnow presented, is liable to any of those objections, which 
Mentor would set aside. Though the elect are chosen from 
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among sinners, often from among the chief of sinners, “ the 
most abandoned sinners ;” they are not “ by any arbitrary 
decree of the Almighty, carried to heaven.” Nor are they 
elected, that they may be saved, whether they repent and be- 
lieve the gospel ornot. But they are chosen, according to 
the riches of divine grace, that they may be washed, and 
sanctified, and justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God, and thus formed vessels of 
mercy prepared unto glory. Nor dves this election of grace 
hinder any man’s salvation. It does, indeed, secure the sal- 
vation of “a great number, which no man can number,” 
who, were it not for the election of grace, and what is done 
for them in perseverence of this election, would certainly 
persevere in sin, and finally perish ; but it stands in no one’s 
way. Still, the invitation to all is, Come, for all things 
are now ready. Whosoever will, let him take of the water 
of life freely. Still, too, Whosoever cometh, shall in no 

wise be cast out. If then, any finally perish, it will not be 
because they are not elected ; but it will be, because they 

will not come unto Christ, that they might have life. 


TROPHIMUS.’ 


FOR THE GUARDIAN. 
DIALOGUE BETWEEN HARRIET AND CAROLINE. 


Harriet R****, and Caroline C****, were children of 
two of the first families in the village where they resided. 
From early childhood they hadassociated together, and they 
loved as sisters. Until they were twelve years old, they 
attended the same village school, and mingled in the same 
sport, and visted in the same circles. They spent a year 
together in the same boarding school, and were remarkable 
for the strength of their affection for each other. There 
was seldom any misunderstanding between them, and’ where 
such an event took place, it was of short continuance ; mu- 
tual consideration soon restored their friendship, and ren- 
dered them more dear to each other, by making them 
sensible of their own and of each others. imperfections, 
Their hearts were warm and affectionate, their understaad- 
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ings were clear and finely cultivated, and their tempers 
naturally amiable and gentle. But they were exceeding 
tond of pleasure, and never felt so. happy as when they were 
mingling in the gay and fashionable circles of the commu- 
nity. While Caroline was on a visit to her aunt in a neigh- 
bouring town, it pleased God “to pour out his Spirit and 
revive his work.”—Caroline was now about eighteen and 
had never paid much attention to religion. She had been 
accustomed to hear of revivals of religion spoken lightly of, 
and her own giddy and thoughtless heart revolted at the idea 
of so many meetings as would now be attended. As her 
aunt was a very pious woman, though fond of social life, she 
was apprehensive she should be desired to attend religious 


' meetings on the week days, and she could not with propriety 


refuse. She therefore determined to return home, though the 
term of her visit had not half expired. ~ But when she re- 
flected on the rudeness of such conduct she was shocked, 
for she must acknowledge the reason of so sudden a change. 
She finally concluded to remain and determined to attend 
religious meetings where she could not well avoid them. 
But she was “ led in aw ay that she knew not.” She soon 
became distressed for the salvation of her soul and as anx- 
ious to attend upon the means of grace, as she had before been 
toshunthem. Her convictions were deep and pungent, but 
they issued in peace and serenity of mind. She was much 
engaged in religion, and during the residue of her visit, 
enjoyed herself in a very diferent manner from what she 
had calculated on when she came. © She resorted to the con- 
ference rather than the ball room, and prefered the satiety 
of the people of God to that oi the lovers of pleasure. — Hay- 
ing prolonged her visit beyond the limits which she first 
assigned to it, that she might be firmly established in the 
truth, she at length returned home, with the hope of being 
aseful in her native village, where a ‘work of reformation had 
already commenced. She was sensible that her situation 
was delicate, and that she needed “that wisdom which is 
from above,” to direct her paths. Her companions would 
*‘ think it strange if she would not run to the same excess 
with them” and would probably “speak evil of her.” But 
her mind was fixed ; she determined to resist every tempta- 
tion to vain amysements, and to maintain a steady course of 
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ardent and consistent piety. Soon after her return, she 
went to visit her friend Harriet, and greeted her with all the 
ardor of sincere affection. She determined to appear with 
the same free and cheerful manner that had always charac- 
terized her, lest her friend should have those prejudices 
which she entertained against experimental religion, con- 
firmed, and thus, all hopes of doing her good, should be 
precluded. From the reception which Harriet first gave 
her friend, it was evident that her mind was prepared to 
expect some great change in her, and she seemed disappoint- 
ed at seeing her lively and happy as ever, though there was 
a gravity in her deportment, which she had _ not originally 
manifested. Harriet had heard of the conversion of Caro- 
line, and expected to see her return in a dull and mopish 
mood and entirely seclude herself from all society except 
that of stern religionists. Her prejudices were somewhat 
softened when she perceived her friend, whom she tenderly 
loved, the same affectionate, frank, and ingenuous person 
that she ever was, and she was obliged to confess that she 
was somewhat improved in her manners. Soon after Har- 
riet returned the visit of Caroline, and in the course of the 
conversation, she inquired if she should attend the party of 
Mrs. M “ You must know, my dear Harriet, said 
Caroline, f have lost much of my relish for large parties of 
late, and though I would not, as some indiscreet persons do, 
rail against them, ‘yet I cannot feel it safe for me to attend 
them ; besides there is a meeting that evening, from which 
i should be unwilling to be absent, in so interesting a time 
as the present. - 

H. [hope you will not be offended Caroline, if I say to 
you, I do not like your evening meetings. 

C. Will you be so good as to state your objections ; per- 
naps they are the result of prejudices, riveted in your mind, 
by erroneous information, and I may possibly remove them, 
especially as I once was as strongly opposed to them as you 
are; andI am sure that my objections were very frivolous. 

H. Well then, as you have too much good nature to be 
ofiended at my remarks, I will frankly state my objection, 
and I think they are very substantial. In the first place, I 
think one day in the week is as much as we are requiréd to 
slevote to religion ; it is all that God demands, Evening 
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mectings must interfere with other duties which are impor- 
tant. In the next place it must be injurious to the health, to 
sit a whole evening in a school-house, much crowded, and 
then to go out into the evening air. In the third place, I 
think it hardly consistent with that modesty which a deli- 
¢ate mind ought to cherish, to be jammed in with young men 
and be exposed to that rude treatment which I am told 
females sometimes receive at these meetings. 

¢. I think my friend, I can convince you that your 
objections are levelled against religious meetings, and not 
against evening meetings ; for they apply with much more 
force to those which you attend, than to conference meet- 
ings ! But I will take up your objections in order, and 
though I am not an able controversalist, [ think I can easily 
expose the weakness of your arguments. You say “ God 
demands no more of us than our attendance to religious 
duties on the Sabbath.” Are we then under no obligations 
to worship him at any other time. Are we not required to 
pray only on the Sabbath? Would you wish to have family 
religion abolished and to live as heathens during six days of 
the week ? I think Harriet your objections goes farther than 
you would like. If christian’ parents were to relinquish 
their devotions in their families morning and evening, and 
suffer their children to grow ni ithout religious instructions, 
it would not be lorg L apprehend, before the form of godli- 


ness would be given up as well as the power. God indeed 


kas appointed the Sabbath to be devoted exclusively to reli- 
gious duties ; but it is no where said that he requires nothing 
more at our hands. Jn faet gospel speaks a different 
language 5 it requires us “ to give our hearts to him ;” “ to 
glorify ‘him in our bodies oid? spirits which are his.” iT 
your objection is just, in what light will you regard the 
conduct of our blessed Saviour? He spent whole nights in 
prayer, and his disciples on particular occasions, devoted 
several days to religious exercises. You say, “ ‘religious 
meetings must interfere with other duties.” What daties do 
you mean ?—the duties of the family ? If so, may not other 
meetings that are not religious, interfere with these duties ° 
Ladies and gentlemen sometimes meet together for social 
purposes, and from these meetings, I regret to say that reli- 
sion 1s carefully excluded ; at least it was the case when 4 
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attended them. May not pious people then, employ that 
time in worshipping God, which others devote to amuse- 
ments, without being guilty of neglecting important duties of 
a worldly nature ? And is it a fact that religious persons 
are more prodigal of time, and more inattentive to their busi- 
ness, than the lovers of pleasure ? Religious meetings are 
commonly short, while meetings for pleasure are extended 
far into the nicht. How often ‘Harriet, have you and I con- 
tinued in the ball room until “ the eyelids of the morning” 
began to open? Such dissipation you know, interfered “ with 
other duties,” and yet we never objected to it on that 
account. 

I will now take up your second objection. That the air 
of crowded houses is not sometimes oppressive, I will not 
deny ; and persons may take cold by carelessly exposing 
themselves to the weather after attending an evening meet- 
ing. But here again your objection lies against all evening 
meetings. | have found the air of a ball room much more 
oppressive than I ever found that of a conference room. 
And who are most likely to receive injury to their health, 
those who quietly sit for an hour ina religious meeting. with- 


out any exercise to open the pores of the body, or those who 


submit to the violent exertion of dancing for hours together 
until they are so exhausted that they are ‘incapable of guard- 
ing the adil es in a proper manner > How often have we 
felt the cold streams of the night run over our whole*frame as 
we retired from those evening mectings, of which we were 
so fond ?—Indeed, when I consider how much I exposed 
myself on such occasions I am iilled with wonder that Lam 
in the land of the living. It is my deliberate opinion, that 
many of our sex find an early grave, by exposing themselves 
to the damps of midnight after such violent exercise. 1 
would reply to your other objection, but I am persuaded it 
is merely imaginary, and the slander of evil-minded per- 
sons. Can you seriously believe, that in this enlightened 
age females would be exposed to rude treatment in an assem- 
bly collected for the purposes of religious worship,’ where, 
we have reason to suppose there must be many respectable 
people ? Depend on it my friend, you have taken up a false 
report. In all the religious meetings [ have ever attended, 
the utmost order and decorum prevailed ; so far from being 
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tumultuous, as I have heard asserted, thy have been solemn 
and quiet. 

H. I confess you have cleared away my objections 
which I thought very formidable ; but you will not surely 
zo to meeting through so much mud and slop as there is in 
the street ? 

C. Shall I expose myself to greater inconvenience than 
those who will attend the party of Mrs. M You 
thought I could go there well enough, and ought I not to 
manifest as great zeal in the service of God, as others do in 
seeking their pleasures ? “ Shall the children of this world 
be always wiser in their generation than the children of 
light ?” 

”H. But do you not carrv matters a little too far? We 
are cautioned “ not to be righteous overmuch.”—I am sure 
there can be no harm in innocent amusements. Religion 
does not require us to give up the world all at once, and 
become austere and gloomy. 

C. Perhaps we should not exactly agree in our ideas of 
innocent amusements. You might think that innocent, 
which I might consider very pernicious ; and at present we 
will not discuss this subject. Though I cannot consent to 
pursue the same course that I have done, and our meetings 
will consequently be less frequent in public than formerly, 
yet I trust my dear Harriet we shall continue to love each 
other, and that our familiar intercourse will suffer no material 
interruption. At a future time we may resume the subject 
of amusements, and I hope we shall think alike upon that 
as well as upon many other subjects. 

H. 1am sure I can never be a convert to your senti- 
ments in religion; I can never give up my attachment to 
innocent recreations and seclude myself from the world, 
like the nuns in a convent. 

C. ‘The last part of your sentence [ should object to as 
strongly as any one. We are commanded not to put our 
light under a bushel, but to let it shine before men, and you 
will surely admit that there i is a medium between that dis- 
sipation in which multitudes are daily involved, and the 
seclusion and austerity of the Anchorite. 
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ADDRESS TO YOUTH. 


My young friends, your parents are looking to you to be 
the support and solace of their declining years. You are 
ihe props on which they hope to lean as they walk with 
trembling steps towards the grave. With solicitude and 
affectionate interest, they watched your childhood, and 
directed the wayward steps of your advancing years. From 
you they expect the same affection and tenderness, in their 
years of infirmity. Disappoimt them, and you will burl an 
arrow carrying with it intense anguish to the inmost soul of 
those who gave you birth. Disappoint them, and you will 
bring down their grey hairs with sorrow to the grave. 

If you cannot endure the thought of thus distressing these 
best of friends, be virtuous, be pious : make the Bible vour 
suide, and the God of the Bible your friend. Pursue the 
path of heavenly wisdom, which is the path of peace and 
happiness. Avoid every vice ; shun every evil and false 
way. Think of the value of the passing moments; of the 
precious days of youth. In this period you have much to 
do to prepare for the important events that are before you. 
With you these are emphatically days of preparation; not 
only for time, but for eternity. You are sinners ; these 
sins must be forgiven; you have wicked hearts; these 
hearts must be softened, and renewed by divine grace. To 
be happy here and hereafter, you have much to do. 

My young friends, you are now just starting on a journey 
toeternity. There are two roads to go; one is the broad 
road to ruin, the other is the narrow way to life. Satan is 
the captain of those who go in the broad way, and Jesus 
Christ of those who go in the narrow way. One is the way 
of sin, the other is the way of holiness. Our evil hearts 
point us one way, and the Biblethe other. Which way will 
you go ? Whom will you serve ? 

But some are ready to inquire, Is there not a way that we 
can pass from one of these roads to the other ? May we not 
go on in the broad road awhile, and then turn and get safely 
into the narrow path ? 

Yes, there is a way from one of these roads to the other 
——the way of repentance. But this is the fact ; between 
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these paths there is a wide and gloomy wilderness : and as 
you advance fin your journey through life, this becomes 
wider, more dreary, and the passage is more difficult to find. 
Many have delayed for years, and then have attempted to 
pass from the broad road into the narrow way of life, but 
have been discouraged by difficulties, and turned back ; 
others have wandered on in the labarinth, till overtaken by 
darkness, and Jost. But few who walk on in the broad way, 
till the meridian of life, or old age, ever find the narrow path. 
But for you, my young friends, the way is now compara- 
tively easy. Be resolved to start immediately. Take the 
Bible for your compass, and the God of heaven will assist 
you and direct your course. 

Now the bloed flows rapidly in your veins and you are 
vigorous, and in health. The golden period of youth is the 
time for enterprise and effort. By and by your arms will be 
feeble, your knees totter and your frame will be decayed 
and broken. Under such circumstances would you com- 
mence a tedious journey, or be fitted to surmount dangers 


and difficulties ? Can you willingly devote the vigour of 


your youth, the best of your days to the service of the worst 
of masters, and only give to God the decrepitude of age, 
and the fragments of life ? Surely you cannot. Turn now 
at my reproof. Behold now is the aceepted time, behold 
now is the day of salvation. 


[N. H. Rep. 


JUVENILE EXPOSITOR. 


When my father and my mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up.—Psalm, xvii. 10. 


When children are reading the Scriptures, it is common. 


with them, ifthey come to a passage they do not understand, 
to ask what it means; especially if those who are teaching 
them have been in the habit of giving them instruction, to 
help them to understand what they read. When little R. was 
reading the seventeenth psalm, and came to the 10th verse. 
he stopped and appeared to consider it attentively. At 
length, with much apparent anxiety, he asked, whether his 
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father and mother would forsake him ? and if, they did, 
whether the Lord would take him up to heaven ? “I will 
tell you a story, my son,” replied his father. “ A few years 
ago, on a cold winter evening, a child was heard to cry in 
Mr. T’s yard. Very little notice was taken of it at first, 
only some of the family observed that it was a very uncom- 
fortable time to carry children ‘abroad.—On the cries becom- 
ing louder, and continuing for a considerable time, good 1 Mr. 
T. supposing that some woman might be passing with a 
child, and had stopped under the lee of the house, to nurse 
and quiet it, proposed to the family to have the woman cal- 
led into the house, and on going to the door, found the babe 
suspended to the handle of the door-latch, in a satchel.— 
The child was taken care of, and great diligence used to 
find the parents ; but they never could be heard of. The 
Lord inclined the heart of a worthy woman, then nursing a 
child of her own, to take the little forlorn infant and adopt it 
for her own. Thus, when its father and mother forsook it, 
the Lord took it under his providential care, and it was w el] 
brought up, and became a likely and respectable person.” 

6 Again,” ’ said the parent, “do you know Miss —__—.,”” 
“Yes Sir,’ said R. “ Her father,” contiiued the parent, 
‘left his family in needy circumstances, her mother left her 
in the house of a stranger, and never returned to take any 
further care of her ; but by the merciful providence of God, 
she is well brought up, and is now to appearance as likely 
io do well as those whose parents have educated them i ii 
the most delicate and expensive manner. So you see, w hen 
her father and mother forsook her, the Lord took her up.’ 

‘ You know also the family of Mrs. en ee ee. 
‘‘ Well, their father and mother died and left them orphans, 
in a strange place. ‘The people were kind, and made pro- 
vision to get them here, where, by the kind providence of 
God, you see them living very respectably and usefully both 
as christians and members ‘of civil society. Thus when 
their parents forsook them by death, the Lord took them 
up.” 

Little R. was affected with these stories, and said he had 
often been distressed for fear his father and mother would 
die and leave him without any body to take care of him ; 
.but now, he thought he knew what this passage of scripture 
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meant; it woul! be a great comfort to him when he had 
such distressing fears again. “ Yes,” replied the parent, 
“ it is enough to comfort you, and this passage also—“ In 
thee the fatherless findeth mercy.” Hosea, xiv. 3. 


The fear of the Lord is the fountain of life, to depart 
Srom the snares of death.—Prov. xiv. 27. 


When Sir Matthew Hale, the Lord Chief Justice in the 
Court ofthe King’s Bench, was a Student at Oxford, we are 
told that he was induced to attend the exhibitions of the 
stage, contrary to his better judgment. It was not long, 
however, before he discovered that, in proportion as these 
entertainments gained upon his affections, his habits of seri- 
ousness relaxed, and his plans of study were disconcerted. 
He saw that his temporal prospects were in imminent dan- 
ger of being intercepted, and above all, that his religious 
principles were in danger of being loosened and eradicated. 
He therefore made a vow, “ that he would never see a play 
more,” and it redounds to his honour that the vow which he 
made at Oxford, he never violated through the course of his 
life. Think, youth, how important it is to imitate the worthy 
example of this great and good man; if you wish to pre- 
serve the principles of chastity and sobriety, 

Depart from the snares of death! 
[R. 1. Rel. Intel. 
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OBITUARY. 
SAMUEL HEMMING. 


This amiable and lovely youth, was at a very early age 
enabled to read and to appreciate the value of the Sacred 
Scriptures ; and was also remarkably fond of religious 
tracts, and of reading and committing te memory various 
hymns, and of copying chapters from the Bible, the last he 
copied wasthe thirteenth Psalm. He was of amild and pleas- 
ant temper—dutiful to his parents—kind and affectionate te 
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his brothers and sisters, and universally beloved by all who 
knew him, for the meekness and gentleness of his disposi- 
tien. | 

On Saturday, the 10th of March last, he returned from 
school with a slight cold, which, it was supposed, would 
yield to orofessional assistance, and for that purpose he was 
kept at home. On Tuesday morning, while in bed, waiting 
till his breakfast was brought to him, he requested his sister 
to bring him the Bible, and thinking she had forgotten it, he 
asked his mother to give him one before she went down stairs, 
which request was complied with, and he appeared very 
much pleased. On Wednesday, after he arose, he asked his 
mother whether he should learn a hymn ; and on her an- 
swering in the affirmative, he soon repeated the Morning 
Hymn, from “ Hymns for Infant Minds” :— 


“* My Father I thank thee for sleep, 
For quiet and peaceable rest ; 

{ thank thee for deigning to keep 
An infant from being distrest,” &c. 


Shortly afterwards his cold appeared to be getting worse ; 
le was put to bed about two o’clock in the afternoon and 
further medical assistance was obtained, but without the de- 
sired effect ; it was soon ascertained that he was afflicted’ 
with that generally fatal disorder the croup, under which he 
gradually grew worse till it terminated in his decease, in the 
short space of forty-eight hours. 

On Thursday he requested his sister to read to him some 
Sunday School Tracts, and during the greater part of 
Thursday night, one of the females who sat up with him, 
read different tracts to him, agreeably to his wish, and par- 
ticularly one which he pointed out, called “ William 
Bryant.” 

On Friday, about six hours before his death, he said, he 
hoped he should get well again to play with his brothers and 
sisters : his mother replied that she hoped he would 3 and 
in about an hour after he asked her if she thought he would 
recover, she answered him, “ My dear I do not know, I fear 
it is uncertain.” ‘And he never afterwards expressed the 
least wish or desire to live, but appeared perfectly composed 
and resigned to the will of his Heavenly Father. His 
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brothers being at school, at Reading, a distance of fourteen | 


miles, he intimated , anxiously, that he should like tosee them; | 


his mother asked him why ? he replied, because he thought 
he should die before they came. They were sent for, but 
did not arrive till an hour after his departure ! Finding they 
did not appear, he expressed an earnest wish that they might 
all meet in Heaven; to which his mother replied, she hoped 
they would. She soon afterwards said to him, “ My dear 
are you afraid to die?” to which he answered, “ Ch no !” 
she then added, “ Why are you not afraid : >? he replied, 
“ Because Jesus died for me !° And upon her saying to him, 
* Do you love Jesus?” he replied, with a sweet smile and 
strong emphasis, “ Yes.”’ His mind was very early impres- 
sed with a sense of the love of God, manifested in the resto- 
ration of sinners through the atoning blood of his dear Son. 
and it pleased the Holy Spirit so to operate upon his infant 
mind, by his powerful influence, as to give him that ardent 
attachment to his blessed Saviour and that strong confidence 
in the efficacy of his complete salvation, which supported 
him in the trying hour, and enabled him to enjoy and to 
‘evidence that calm and peaceful serenity of mind on his 
dying pillow, which nothing else could produce. His death 
bed was a scene so truly i impressive and instructive that it 
can never be effaced from the recollection of his affectionate 
and pious relatives. But, to continue the narrative : his 
mother said to him, “ Do you think Jesus loves you?” fie 
answered, “ Yes ; 2” she replied, “ But my dear, you love 
your dear papa and me, and your dear brothers and sis- 
ters ?” he again answered, * Yes ;” she then said to him, 
** my dear, do you love Jesus better than us 2” “Oh yes,’ 
was his reply. He then took a most affectionate leave of 
his parents and sister, kissing them and bidding them fare- 
well. 

Afterwards he became restless in bed from pain and diffi- 
culty of respiration, and requested his mother to take him in 
in her arms, which she did: after remaining in her lap a few 
minutes, he said, “ Mamma, how long shall I be in going 
where I’m going to ?” she answered, «“ My dear where are 
you going °” he replied, “ To Jesus ! 9 shortly after he said, 
“ I die ;” and added, “ He’s there!” on her asking him, 
who was there > “ Jesus,” he exclaimed, with a pleasant 
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smile on his countenance. He then became delirious, and 
his mother thinking his dissolution was fast approaching 
laid him on the bed, but even in this state the name of Jesus 
was continually on his lips. Shortly afterwards he again 
revived, and calling his sister to his bed side (who had been 
for several hours reading to him such tracts as he pointed 
out, and at his request a small book, called “ Early Piety,”) 
he kissed her again and bid her good bye; and turning his 
head to his mother, who was sitting by his bed side weeping 
and anxiously watching his dying breath, he tenderly said, 
“Don’t cry ;” and raising his head again, kissed her and his 
father and took an affectionate leave of them; until after 
lying quiet for a short time he suddenly started, as if he had 
forgotten something, and hastily jumping up in his bed, he 
said, “ Letty (meaning the servant) has not shook hands 

with me :? she was instantly called, when he again raised 
himself up, kissed her and said, “ Good bye Letty—I shall 
not be here to-morrow !”” He then took leave of the nurse 
and another person who had been sitting up with him the 
night before. Immediately afterwards he asked his father to 
read a chapter to him, and on being asked what part of the 
Bible should be read, he said, “ Read about Jesus taking 
little children in his arms and blessing them.” Part of the 
19th chap. of Matthew was then read, and the dear boy. next 
wished to hear another portion of Scripture, the 2nd chapter 
of the First General Epistle of John. After the chapter was 
finished he said a few things which could not be distinctly 
heard, as his voice grew extremely weak and he could no 
longer articulate so as to be understood, and he gradually 
sunk under the violence of the disorder ; and shortly after, 
without a groan, he sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. Oh that 
those who witnessed his happy exit and all those who shall 
peruse this brief unadorned narrative, may be prepared to 
follow him to the mansions of celestial bliss, where they shall 
enjoy the perpetual smile of Him in whose presence is fulness 
of joy and at whose right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more. [Y. M. 
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DEATH OF THE REV. WILLIAM WARD OF 
SERA MPORE. 


The following is a copy of a note from Dr. Carey to the 
Baptist Missionaries at Calcutta, announcing the above 
affecting intelligence. Mr. Ward had been ill but one day. 
The fatal disease was the cholera morbus :— 

‘¢ Our dear brother Ward breathed his last about half an 
hour ago, viz. a quarter before 5 o’clock, and will be com- 
mitted to the grave to-morrow evening. It will be a com- 
fort under our affliction, to see any of our brethren from 
Calcutta on that painful occasion. 

I am, very affectionately, yours, 


March 7, 1823. W. CAREY.” 


—_—_———— 


DEATH OF MISS CATHARINE BROWN. 


Died on the 18th July, at the residence of Dr. Campbell, 
Miss Catharine Brown, daughter of Mr. John Brown, of the 
Cherokee nation. The christian community at large will 
deplore the loss of this interesting female, but the dispensa- 
tion will be more severely felt by the little church at Creek 
Path of which she was a distinguished member. This intel- 
ligent and pious young lady furnished additional proof of 
the powerful influence of christianity in ‘refining the mind, 
improving the taste, and fortifying the heart against the 
seductive snares of the world and the fear of death. <A few 
years ago she was immured in all the darkness of the savage 
state ; her mind was alike a stranger either to intellectual or 
moral improvement. The approach of the Missionaries to 
the land of her forefathers was to her a happy era. Catha- 
rine was among the first of their pupils. She applied her- 
self with diligence, and soon made very respectable attain- 
ments in learning. From these heralds of the cross she first 
heard of that Saviour who soon opened her heart to attend 
to the things that pertained to her salvation. From this 

riod she became a devoted christian, she interested herself 
deeply for the salvation of her poor benighted friends ; nor 
were her labours in vain. She was made the honoured 
instrument of bringing a number of them to a “knowledge 
of the truth.” Her course was short but brilliant. Attack- 
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1 ed with a pulmonary complaint, she wasted away rapidly, 
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and in a few months was so far reduced as to preclude all 


hopes of her recovery. As a last resort she was removed 


” for the sake of medical aid from her father’s residence to 


Dr. Campbell’s of Limestone county. Under the hospita- 


‘ ble roof of this gentleman she received every attention her 

' situation required. By this removal her life was no doubt 
prolonged, but no skill of the physician, nor the kind atten- 
tions of Christian friends could prevail against the decree 
| of heaven.—Al. Rep. 


VALUABLE ORNAMENT FOR YOUTH. 
Virtue is the brightest ornament of youth. As on the one 


, hand religion never appears more lovely and engaging than 


when it dwells on the lips and is exhibited in the lives of 


+ young people, so on the other hand, young persons never 
appear so amiable, and deserve so much esteem and confi- 
_, dence as when they are religious ;—when they walk in the 


paths of virtue, honesty, sobriety and integrity. Always 
interesting in itself, youth is rendered doubly so, when asso- 
ciated with the graces and tempers of the gospel. A young 
man or a young woman destitute of religion, may be very 
estimable and worthy on account of the amiableness of their 
dispositions and the propriety of their deportment. But 
where the spirit and the graces of christianity are added, it 
is like adding life and motion to a statue which we have 
admired for its proportion and decorations. But a young 
person of elegant form and engaging manners, who lives in 
profligacy, impurity and blasphemy, deserves to be compar- 
ed to a finished statue, streaming forth corruption and poi- 
soning the atmosphere with contagion and death. 





Children of Jews, to the number of nearly 300, who 
were voluntarily surrendered by their Jewish parents, have 
been taught Christian principles in the schools of the Lon- 
don Jews Society since its establishment. The present num- 
ber of scholars is 82. When these children leave school, 
they are rea@ily employed in christian families, where it is 
hoped the best examples and sentiments are exhibited before 
them with effect. 
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POETRY. 


Mr. CoLteman, 

Dear Sir,—The following apostrophe, inserted on the firs: 
page of a lady’s Place Book, though it has no immediate refer- 
ence to religious subjects, may, perhaps, serve to fill a page in 
your littlke Magazine ;—and should it in any degree divert the 
young mind ftom that fastidiousness of taste which seeks its grat- 


ification only in the high seasoned, “ aromatic dessert” of ficti- | 


tious poetry, the object of your correspondent will be effected.— 
I submit it to your disposal without reserve. Yours, Xe. 


DEDICATION, &c. 


Cast on the world, in friendship’s realm to rove, 
Collecting sweetness from the pen of love, 
Thou com’st, unspotted as the cheertu) morn 
Of childhood’s innocence, e’er guilt be born. 
On thy fair breast no impious stain appears, 
Or name of friend whom mem’ry still endears. 
No flatterer’s pen has trac’d unmeaning praise ; 
No rude misanthrope, shed in chilling lays 
A dull, cold influence o’er thy unsullied leaves ; 
Nor vice nor virtue in thy bosom lives. 
Truth blushes not to see a rival page 
Stain’d by the simpering of a trifling age ; 
The immortal Cowper stands not coop’d between 
A Butler’s satire, and a Byron’s spleen. 

And can [I doom thee, spotiess as thou art, 
Spotless till now, unsullied yet in part, 

« Oh, can [ doom tiny bosom to receive 

The various offerings, which a crowd may give = 
No, go little book—go suck refinement’s pen, 
Wielded by virtue, and seek hers alone. 
Of parting friends some kind memorial bear, 
Of friends who part,—perhaps to meet no more. 


From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
THE WIDOW OF NAIN:—A SKETCH. 





He was an only child: 


And all the fond affections of her heart, 

A Mother's heart, were fix’d to agony 

On him, her darling. The strong nervous frame, 
The Manly feature, and the graceful air, 
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But most the voice melodious, often drew 
Tie tear of memory from her fading eye. 
She was a widow—and in these could trace 
The dear resemblance of his Father’s form. 
He was her hope ; and all of future joy 
She told on earth, did aggregate in him, 
O! ’twas her daily, her delightful task 
To minister his comfort ; well repaid 
if he were happy, while her aged breast 
Throbb’d with delight, when from his smiling lip 
Dropp’d in kind accents, filial gratitude. 
His cheek grew pale ; 
Save that a crimson blush, more delicate 
Than health’s coarse pencil on the face of youth 
Delineates ever, fiercely kindled there.— 
The mother’s eye saw the deceptive spark, 
Like some advancing meteor, soon to lay 
Her hopes in ashes.—Long her aged form 
Bent o’er his wasting frame, in agony 
None but a widow’d mother e’er can know. 

As sinks the cresent moon, in feeble splendour, 
Yet mild, and lovely, so he sunk to rest. 
She gaz’d in all the silence of despair ; 
And when the last faint beam of parting life 
Had pass’d her eye, a more than midnight gloom 
Hung o’er her soul. They bore him to his grave, 
A lovely victim : many a weeping eye 
Shed kind libations on his early bier. 
In ali the racking emphasis of woe, 
The trembling motber fellow’d.—QOn they pass’d, 
And soon the Jofty gates of Nain unfold, 
As mov’d the solemn pageant to the tomb. e 
Scarcely they clos’d, when from the bleeding heart 
Of the lone widow, burst a shriek of woe, 
While from her eye a flood of bursting tears 
Issued afresh 

What socthing, gentle voice, 

Breaks the sad silence ? “ Widow, weep no more !” 
She rais’d her drooping head; the tender sound 
Seem’d like the filial accents of her child. 
It was the “ Man of Sorrows,” he who felt 
For human wretchedness,—so deeply felt, 
That not his life was dear that man might live.— 
‘** Weep not ;’—but from her quivering lip, a word 
Escap’d not, while expressive of despair 
She snook her hoary hair.—Straight to the bier 
in solemn silence great in conscious power, 
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The Saviour now advanc’d.—Back to the heart 

The wond’ring blood impetuous recuil’d, 

And ev’ry eye was rivetted. They stood 

Gazing ; while, neath the weight of morbid clay 

Inanimate, their terror-stricken limbs 

Shock, like the pendant dew-drops in the breeze. 
The Son of God, in all the majesty 

Of power illimitable,—all the zeal 

Of pure benevolence,—now rais’d his arm : 

And as it rested on the inoveless bier, 

His voice imperative the silence broke,— 

‘‘ Young man arise.” — 

A deep, responsive groan, 

An undulation of the spreading pall, 

Convulsive motion, and thick breathing sobs, 

Declare the spirit heard its Maker’s voice, 

Heard and obey’d. The fainting mother sunk 

Beneath contending passions, whilst her eye, 

Bursting with hope, anxiety, amaze, 

Watch’d every motion, and her listening ear 

Drank ev’ry sound :—she saw the corse awake, 

Cast off the folded cerements of the grave ; 

She saw her only, her lamented child 

Rise like a midnight spectre from the tomb, 

And gaze in wild amazement on the scene. 

She saw that well-known eye, she lately clos’d, 

Resume its brilliancy, she saw it rove 

From form to form,—she saw it rest on her. 
“Tis false / “tis visionary ! madness! vain! 

It cannot be!” she deems the bliss too great.— 

* Mother !’—She hears the voice, and starting quick, 

Springs from the earth ; again the filial cry 

‘ My Mother!’ bursts upon her ravish’d ear. 

She flies to his embrace, she grasps her child, 

No shade delusive ; tears of ecstacy 

Relieve her loaded bosom ; down they sink 

Oc’rwhelm’d with gratitude, and at His feet, 

Who wrought the deed of mercy, pour their praise. 











NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


wiil be notified in our next number. 


Autumn would have been inserted in this number but it came too late. 
Letters from a Mother to her Son, got’mislayed after the first was insert- 


ed, and cannot be found. If our correspondent has a duplicate she would 


confer a special favour by seading us the two last. 








